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reader to understand that he is a working naturalist, thoroughly posted in 
his chosen branch of study. One is startled to learn that the Medusa, char- 
acteristically marine, "is a very common fresh- water animal, the nerve 
rings of which are separated into an upper and lower nerve ring by the 
'veil'"; that a Rhizopod (a single-celled animal) has an "abdominal 
cavity"; that the eyes of the starfish "are arranged along the rays or 
arms, and vary in number, ' ' and that ' ' even the stay-at-home and humble 
oyster has eyes." The ant is said to have a notochord, a structure known 
to occur only in vertebrated animals ; but the most astounding assertions 
are made with reference to Paramoecium, a unicellular animal, of which 
the author writes : " It is ascertained to be the first creature in the entire 
Animal Kingdom in which a true nervous system is to be found." "I 
have been able to make out ganglionic enlargements both in the circular 
band and in the stripes. These ganglia are the brain of this infusorian." 
It would seem that the theoretical considerations in a book containing so 
many misstatements of facts could be of little value. 

H. C. Bumpus. 

Spinoza und Schopenhauer. Eine kritisch-historische Untersuchung mit 
Berucksichtigung des unedierten schopenhauerischen Nachlasses. Darges- 
tellt von Dr. Samuel Rappaport. Berlin, R. Gaertner's Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1899. — pp. 148. 

The interest of any comparison between two writers is inevitably in- 
creased if one is able to adhere to the Hegelian theory that the history of 
philosophy is in itself an evolution from lower to higher. If the different 
systems follow one another with logical necessity, a resemblance between 
two of them has more importance than mere analogy could give it. The au- 
thor of Spinzoa and Schopenhauer takes the Hegelian view, but is not so 
influenced by it as to see likenesses and differences where they do not exist. 
The book is divided into two parts, the first of which discusses the refer- 
ences to Spinoza to be found in Schopenhauer's writings, while the second 
is devoted to an investigation of the influence of Spinoza upon the develop- 
ment of Schopenhauer's own theories. Schopenhauer's comments are sub- 
divided into sections upon epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, the theory of 
rights, and Spinoza's personality ; and an attempt is made either to justify 
his criticisms, or to show that they are without foundation. Since Dr. 
Rappaport decides that Schopenhauer's metaphysics owed its final form to 
Spinoza's influence, what is said of the relationship between the two on this 
subject seems of most importance. 

Spinoza and Schopenhauer were much more entirely in agreement in 
metaphysics than in epistemology. Both systems are monistic and recog- 
nize that everything is at basis one. The view of the world ( Weltanschau- 
ung), however, and, therefore, the ethical theory are not the same. 
Schopenhauer's own statement of the differences between himself and the 
Pantheists is as follows : (1) the Pantheists start with an unknown God, 
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who manifests himself in the world of idea ; Schopenhauer begins with a 
will already known in self-consciousness, which accidentally takes on the 
form of the world ; (2) the Pantheists cannot bring the divinity of the 
world into unison with the suffering ruling in it, while Schopenhauer ex- 
plains suffering as the result of the affirmation of the will to live. Spinoza's 
substance is the God-creator, who finds everything very good, while 
Schopenhauer's will has more resemblance to the crucified Saviour. The 
ethics of the former belong to the Old Testament, of the latter to the 
New. Yet, is it true, that Schopenhauer explained, as he supposed, the 
unknown by the known ? In so far as the will is object, it is not free 
from the forms of intuition of space and of the senses, and so is not 
thing-in-itself. If, in the inner consciousness, it is free from these, there 
still remain the forms of time and of being known and knowing. This 
objection Schopenhauer admitted. 

Another criticism that Schopenhauer made upon the Spinozistic substance 
is that, if the possibility and actuality of the world were one and the same, 
and if the substance-God were an absolutely necessary being, the human 
mind would understand everything, and the philosophy of all the ages 
would never have existed. But in Spinoza's system, one might reply, the 
questionings that bring about philosophy, are always the result of incom- 
plete knowledge, and disappear as soon as true knowledge has been attained. 

Again, according to Schopenhauer, Spinoza's deification of the world 
leaves no place for ethics, that is to say, all pantheism is necessarily optim- 
ism. This is true, but the optimism is a necessary result, not only of pan- 
theism, but of all monism. Schopenhauer himself did not escape con- 
tradiction in his attempt to solve the origin of evil. How does the all-one 
come to strive against itself, and so bring about evil ? Even if multiplicity 
is ascribed only to the world as phenomenon, while the will, as thing-in- 
itself, is untouched by either multiplicity or suffering, still they both have 
their origin and ground in the thing-in-itself. The whole difficulty arises 
from Schopenhauer's gratuitous assumption that pessimism is a necessary 
correlate of monism. Other Schopenhauerian objections to the Spinozistic 
metaphysics refer to the rejection of all teleology, to the explanation of the 
will as a form of thought, and to the nature of the Spinozistic substance, 
which, when deprived of its attributes, Schopenhauer regards as merely an 
abstraction of the concept of matter. 

The second part of Dr. Rappaport's book, though much briefer and less 
exhaustive than the first, is perhaps more interesting, because it is based 
partly upon Schopenhauer's unpublished manuscripts. As a result of the 
study of his university note-books, together with some of his early writings, 
the author concludes that Schopenhauer received from Spinoza the germ of 
his monism. From the beginning of his studies he was either mediately or 
immediately under Spinoza's influence. There is abundant proof that he 
was acquainted with the Ethics ; and even if he had not been, the well- 
known influence of Bouterweck, a professor at Gottingen, of Fichte, Schel- 
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ling, and Schleiermacher, would be sufficient to establish an indirect ac- 
quaintance. To Spinoza he owed the advance from a theory of a multipli- 
city of things-in-themselves, or Platonic ideas, to a subordination of all to 
the one will. The influence of Giordano Bruno and the Vedas must, of 
course, be admitted, but they are never of more than secondary impor- 
tance. The first place must be given to Spinoza. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Ueber Schopenhauer. Von P. J. Mobius. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius 
Barth, 1899. — pp. 264. 

The author, who writes from the standpoint of a physician rather than from 
that of a philosophical critic, devotes the first half of his book to an account 
of Schopenhauer' s life, including a minute description of his skull and of the 
various portraits. The second part contains a discussion of his philosophy, 
and is a criticism rather than an exposition. Dr. Mobius regards Schopen- 
hauer' s system as at bottom the same as Fechner' s, who succeeded, however, 
in avoiding Schopenhauer' s faults. The chief merit of both writers is the fact 
that they deserted scholasticism, or the attempt to build a system out of 
concepts, and instead looked upon philosophy as the exposition of experi- 
ence. Wherever Schopenhauer remains true to this ideal, he is worthy of 
the greatest attention ; but his philosophical training unfortunately subjected 
him to the influence of Kant and Plato, and brought about many contra- 
dictions of thought, most of which a study of the natural sciences would 
have enabled him to avoid. He was justly proud of his fundamental 
metaphysical principle, that of the will, but erred in supposing it to be his 
own discovery. What he did was to give philosophical form to the oldest 
and most naive mode of thinking, and thus to state as the principle of 
metaphysics that which really is its principle. His formula is the same as 
Fechner's. The one reads : ' For us the world is idea, for itself, will ' ; the 
other is as follows : ' That which received from without is physics, viewed 
from within is psyche.' 

Schopenhauer's theory of pessimism is vitiated by the too great attention 
paid to cases of exceptional suffering, while the small and frequent pleasures 
are ignored. Nevertheless, his treatment of ethics is on the whole correct, 
and is to be counted among the best things that have been written on the 
subject. Its value lies in its recognition of the fundamental part played 
by the obliteration through sympathy of the limits of individuality. He 
was right, too, in his theory of religion, the kernel of which, according to 
him, is self-denial for the sake of the highest. In fact, in spite of his errors, 
he was a reformer in psychology, metaphysics, and ethics. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

James Frederick Ferrier. By E. S. Haldane. Famous Scots Series. 

New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. — pp. 158. 

This attractive little volume contains, in addition to an account of the life 
and times of Ferrier, a general statement of his philosophical standpoint 



